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and select body of connoisseurs. This might of course
imply a very limited clientele indeed, and no publisher
could exist upon it. But in point of fact, the real
connoisseur, the man of genuinely fine and educated
taste, brings in his train a whole army of soi-disant or
pseudo-connoisseurs, les snobs. By this providential
means does the publisher of good work, of delicate work,
of work which is 'caviare to the general', escape bank-
ruptcy. It will thus be seen how necessary it was that
Lane should evade the incubus of the best-seller. Here
again the credit belongs less to him than to the Fates.
For if a best-seller had come his way, 'zounds he would
have taken it!' Wells and Bennett nibbled and departed.
We mean no disrespect to them when we say it was well
for Lane that they did. It would have been like planting
an oak tree in a porcelain vase. W. J. Locke was a
best-seller, but a best-seller with a difference. He had
no mission except to charm. He had no lesson to
inculcate, no moral to drive home.

Perhaps, if Omar had lived in those days of elegant
book production, he would not have been so completely
at a loss to know 'what the vintners buy that's half so
precious as the stuff" they sell*. The answer would
certainly have included some of the books of The Bodley
Head. If the vintners exchanged their wine for books,
it would be interesting to speculate what sort of vintages
they could most appropriately offer for a wain-load of
Bodley books. They would certainly bring nothing
rough or crude, nothing to rasp or excoriate the palate,
but rather such wine as would be calculated to produce
an atmosphere of Attic wit, of social charm; to impart a
sensation of gentle warmth and satisfaction, without
clouding the brain, or overloading the stomach. I
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